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CHARIVARIA. 

«Ara meeting of the Liberal Asso- 
ciation here yesterday,” cabled Reuter 
from Toronto last week, “the speakers 
declared that Canada had no need at 
present of a reciprocity treaty with the 
United States. They held that Canada 
should ‘stand pat.’ Over here, too, 
we have often had to stand Pat, and, 
according to Mr. Repmonp, we shall 
soon have to take him lving down. 


Mr. T. P. O'Connor has been alluding 
to the fact that Isaac Butr demanded 
Home Rule on Federal lines. Well, of 
course there are butts among us still, 
and that’s where Mr. RepmMonp’s fun 
comes in when he goes out with lis 
little bow and arrow. 


Mr. O'Connor also told the repre- 
sentative of The Daily Chronicle, “ Al- 
though we have always demanded 
Home Rule for Ireland, we have never 
excluded Home Rule for Scotland and 
Wales, and England as well, and what 
we ask for ourselves we are quite ready 
to concede to these.” There speaks a 
generous heart. 


“The sum collected,” said Mr. 
O'Connor, referring to the result of his 
tour, “is the largest we have ever got, 
except during the palmiest days of Mr. 
PARNELL.” ‘ Palmiest”’ seems a good 
word in connection with the out- 
stretched hand, 


With reference to the two English- 
men who are in prison at Leipzig on a 
charge of espionage, it is stated that 
they protested against being allowed 
only one bath a month. This protest, 
we understand, will be used by the 
German authorities as evidence of the 
prisoners’ nationality. 


The task of designing the robes and 
dresses for the forthcoming Coronation 
has, it is announced, been entrusted to 
Mr. A. Suaw, of Grays. In conse- 
quence of the breakdown of the Con- 
ference, it is thought that there will be 
just a suggestion of mourning in the 
Peers’ robes. 

“The cost of Divorce—and also the 
cost of Marriage—should be borne by 
the State,” says Dr. Davin Wats. 
This does not go far enough, in our 
opinion. The State should be 


responsible for our wedding presents. 


also 


Sir Howard Vincent's silver cup 
lor the best piece of detective work o! 
the year has been awarded to Detective- 
Inspector A. Warp. We understand 
that, with a view to counteracting the 





Look ! 
emulation caused by the institution of 
this trophy, a number of public-spirited 
criminals are about to offer a gold cup 
for the worst piece of detective work 
of the year. 


The Government has refused to 
accept any amendments to its Parlia- 
ment Bill. Can it be that the thing 


is past mending ? 


The list of gentlemen who have con- 
sented to serve on the Advisory Board 
to deal with the censorship of plays 
includes the name of Professor WALTER 
RaueiGH. If there is anything in a 
name, he may be relied upon to have 
some sympathy for a certain amount 
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FEEDING HIM 


We are sorry to hear that there was 
some discontent among the men of 
the American warships visiting our 
country. It seems that, though they 


were promised four clear days in 
London, some of them were foggy. 
“ British fowls,” we read, “gave 


unmistakable evidence of their progress 
in the past few years, at the Inter- 
national Poultry, Pigeon and Rabbit 
Show at the Crystal Palace.” This 
bears out the view of the optimists 
that, though there may be decadence 
here and there, yet the entire nation is 
not standing still. 
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A SINGLE-CHAMBER MAN. 


“For the future,” said Julian, addressing the rest of 
the Octopus’ Club, “I will ask you to regard me as a 
Single-Chamber man.” 

Our party, including the one who had dealt this sudden 
blow, numbered eight—four Liberal Conservatives and four 
Conservative Liberals—who were in the habit of dining 
once a week in unison, drawn together by a common love 
of good food and a common detestation of political 
extremes. 
the restaurant, or you would all come and then they ’d 
start a band) was thought to be original; but its conver- 
sational features were traceable to the late Conference. The 
failure of the other Eight had not shattered our belief in 
the ultimate triumph of moderate counsels; and when 
Herbert (who could cite poetry to his purpose) once referred 
to Britain as 

** A land of settled Government, 
A land of just and old renown, 
Where Freedom slowly broadens down 
From precedent to precedent,” 


we had all agreed in looking forward to, and assisting 
the advent of, the time when these admirable words would 
once again be found to have some relation to the facts. 

And now Julian had given us notice that for the future 
we were to regard him as a Single-Chamber man ! 

If a bolt had fallen from the blue, the shock would have 
heen slighter; for indeed the imagery of the less expensive 
journals had tended to familiarise us with this heavenly 
phenomenon. A painful silence ensued. Had Julian, we 
usked ourselves, mislaid his sanity? Strange mental dis- 
turbances had before now been produced by the imminence 
of a General Election. Clearly it was a case for sympa- 
thetic treatment; a harsh phrase might permanently 
disfigure his reason. 

After a considerate pause I stepped into the hiatus. 
“My dear Julian,” I began, “ we naturally appreciate the 
fundamental principles which have moved you to declare 
in favour of a Single-Chamber policy. All of us—Liberal 
Conservatives and Conservative Liberals alike—desire on 
any given point to see the better judgment of the People 
prevail. But how do you expect them to arrive at a clear 
and cool vision of any problem in the blinding heat of a 
General Election, with its bitter partisanship, its variegated 
issues, and its gaudy appeals to ignorance and greed ?”’ 

‘I don’t expect anything of the sort,” said Julian; “and 
I abhor General Elections. Especially two in one year.” 

“ Yet,” I resumed, “ you would apparently allow those 
who are elected under these conditions to make hay of the 
country’s best traditions with no one to put a check upon 
their orgies! What, pray, would this lead to?’ 

“Red ruin and the breaking-up of laws,” said Herbert, 
in inverted commas. 

‘I stigmatise the present constitution of the Second 
Chamber as rotten,” remarked Julian. 

“ But why not reform it?” interposed Archibald. “ Why 
not arrange for a round half of it to be elected by decently- 
qualified voters; others to be nominated, hke the Privy 
Council, for services to the State, or for proved experience 
in business or statecraft (a good proportion of these would 
he drawn, by right of personal distinction, from the Peerage) ; 
a few others, perhaps, for the sake of tradition, to be 
selected from among the Peers by their own body; one- 
third of the whole to retire in rotation, say, every three 
years; and the referendum to be employed in cases where 
the majority on any vital question falls below a fixed pro- 
portion of those present and voting? ” 


’ 


The dining part of the idea (I will not disclose | 





“That,” said Julian, “is approximately my own notion 
of an ideal House of Lords.” 

“Then would you propose,” said Oliver, “ to exterminate 
the existing Chamber before or after reform ?”’ 

“Much,” said Julian, “as I admire the alleged modera- 
tion of Sir Epwarp Grey, I would not share the humour 
of his attitude when he advocates a reformed Second 
Chamber, and meanwhile goes hand-in-hand with those 
who clamour for its practical extermination. I would 
insist upon the House of Lords being reformed on some 
such lines as those indicated by Archibald; and then no 
honest politician would ask for its extermination.” 

“ But,” said I, “you are an honest politician, yet just 
now you declared yourself to be a Single-Chamber man.” 

“So I am,” said Julian. 

It was then that Henry, who was a mathematician, 
intervened. 

“ How,” he asked, “can you reduce Two Chambers to a 
Single Chamber without eliminating one of them?” 

“You can’t,” said Julian. 

“ But,” said the lot of us, “if you are going to retain an 
amended House of Lords, how can you call yourself a 
Single-Chamber man ?”’ 

“ Easily,” said Julian. 

2 os ¥ 

The club-doctor, at our request, has examined Julian’s 
mind, and pronounced him absolutely sane. Julian, in 
turn, has now commissioned him to investigate the mental 
condition of us others, and was very anxious about the 
result. O. 5. 








A GOOD EXAMPLE. 

An actress of the Comédie Francaise, who recently 
announced in an interview with the representative of a 
Paris paper that an English peer had asked her to marry 
him—*“ To be or not to be an English Duchess, that is 
the question’’—caused it to be known the same evening 
that she “was very sorry these statements had been 
printed, and that she was exceedingly desirous not to be 
talked about.” 

The force of example is notorious, and we understand 
that a well-known Cabinet Minister. in an interview with 
a representative of The Westminster Gazette, remarked with 
genuine feeling that he would cut off his right hand if so he 
could obliterate the unfortunate impression created by his 
premature Manifesto. It was a deplorable document, 
vitiated by false sentiment, exaggeration and _prolixity. 
Worse than all, he had put his admirable chief, the Prime 
Minister, in a false position, since he had usurped the 
privilege, which belonged to his Leader, of issuing the first 
Manifesto in the campaign. The Cabinet Minister, who 
was now shedding tears, exclaimed in a broken voice: 
“ After all, I am young enough to learn by this painful 
lesson. I can only say that 1 am bitterly sorry that my 
letter was ever printed, and that I am sincerely anxious 
not to be talked about, even by my best friends, but to do 
my duty quietly, firmly, and without any illegitimate 
appeals to publicity.” 





‘“The debate in the House of Lords lasted from half-past four till 
ten minutes to six. In that brief hour and fifty minutes the Peers 
presented a spectacle of undisguised panie.”—Daily News 
The briefest hour and fifty minutes that we remember to 
have come across. 

“DERN SOCIALISM IN ITS HISTORIC DEVELOPMENT, Says 


an advertisement in The Scotsman; and most people will 
endurse the epithet. 
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A BIT OVER THE BORDER. 


. Wixston Cuurcnity. “O, YOU ’LL TAK’ THE HIGH ROAD, 


AN’ I’LL TAK’ THE LOW ROAD, 
AN’ I'LL BE IN SCOTLAND AFORE 


YE.” 


1910. 
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SEMI-SUGGESIED INTERPRELATIONS,.” 


‘Here CoMEs DIANA WEYBRIDGE. 
He. ** DEAR LADY, SHE SAVOURS TOO MUCH OF A STATEMENT. 
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Dorsn"£ SHE ENTIRELY SATISFY YQUR ARTISTIC SENSE?” 


WE 


ANTE-Post-PRANDIAL 


IMPRESSIONISTS SEK BEAUTY ONLY IN 








A LAY OF FEDERAL HOME- 


RULE. 
When the Unionist Party was starvin’ 
For lack of a spicier fare, 
There uprose a young genius named 
GARVIN, 
Who gave them a Benjamin’s share, 
His mien was tremendously solemn, 
His style was alert and alive, 
And what others could say 
column 
He swelled into five. 


in one 





tarnished 
By views that good Ulstermen shock, 
{ He had swept and attractively gar- 
nished 
His mind with an up-to-date stock. 
t was vain to be harsh or censorious, 
For he carried the Party by storm, 
With his faith so sublime and 
glorious 
In Tariff Reform. 


sO 


Hoime-Rule? He religiously shunned it, 
As under the ominous name 
Of “ Calchas,” oracular pundit, 
He reaped an anonymous fame. 
Or in prose that was gay as a gala 
And deep as the roar of the sea, 








| 
| 
| 


Though his past had been partially | 





He bettered the exploits of Sana 
Upon the D.7. 


He lent to The Outlook its lustre, 
The National sat at his feet ; 
No intimate Tariffite muster 
Without him was counted complete. 
His sayings were constantly quoted, 
His portrait appeared in The Mail, 
And his censure, the Suffragettes noted, | 
Made AsquitH turn pale. 


By Maxsr acclaimed as a wiser 
Political thinker than Burke, 

He blended the pomp of a Kaiser 
With the strength of a Terrible Turk. 

He was closeted daily with leaders, 
Awarding them praise or rebukes, 

And among his most diligent readers 

Were all of the Dukes. 


At the height of his patriot fervour 
He kindly consented to come 

To the aid of the ancient Observer, 
And made it amazingly hum ; 

For his leaders assumed a more strident 
And ultra-pontifical tone, 

Till it seemed that the Spear and the 

Trident 
Were Garvin's alone. 


for a season he ruled as Dictator, 





Till all of a sudden the 7véle 


Of National pacificator 
Appealed to his sensitive soul. 
So, having empow’'red a Commission 
Of eight to consider the means, 
The realm he resolved to partition 
In four smithereens. 


Alas for the tragical sequel! 
Alas for the frailty of man! 
The zeal of his friends proved unequal 
To working the Federal plan. 
They owned he'd the pen 
PETRARCH, 
But they wounded his pride to the 
quick 
By saying that RepmMonp the Tetrarch 
Was rather too thick. 


of a 











The Downward Ascent. 

The Daily Chronicle's Special 
Humorist at Nottingham reports that, 
when Mr. Baurour spoke of the deter- 
mination of the Unionist party to 
fight for a strong navy he “rose to 
shrieking bathos."" He soared, in fact, 
into the deeps. 

Life’s Little Difficulties. 

“Wanted, Suite of Farniture: would ex- 
change barber's po.eforsame —Dayies, butcher.” 

Adit. in ** South Wales Daily News.” 
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—it is for them to say if they will be | votes of freeborn Englishmen. But we 


DOLLARS! bought with foreign gold. 


[Norr.—This speech may be performed in| J'wo hundred thousand dollars !|here with his dollars! Tell it in the 


all parts of Great Britain and Ulster on pay-|Think of it! For what purpose has} public-houses! 


ment of a fee of ove guitea (English money }}. |the Dictator made this unprecedented 


GENTLEMEN, it is my duty as an! journey to a foreign land and collected 
Englishman to explain to you clearly} this stupendous, this unheard-of sum - 
the nature of the crisis with which we! (£40,000 in our money) from the sworn 
are at this moment faced. This duty|enemies of England, such as Sir Wir- 
is the move necessary because, for}rrip Laurtrer? For what purpose, I 
reasons of their own, certain so-called | ask. Ah, we know well that there is 
Englishmen are already at their old|only one purpose which can demand} 
game of obscuring the issue, are once} so colossal, so staggering an amount— | 
again trailing their red her- ———--———_—-___— He 
rings invitingly for their 
opponents to tread on. I : os 
for one shall not tread on 35. ; 
them. Ishall not be led away . 
to discuss such academic ' 
questions as Tariff Reform, 
the Navy, and the abolition 
of the Veto. These ques- 
tions, important as they are | 
in their proper time, sink to 
insignificance before the 
dominant question of the 
day—Are we to be bought and | 
sold by American dollars? _ | 

The Dictator is here! He} 
has arrived on these shores, | 
the shores of this happy land, | 
this England, set in a silver | 
sea, his pockets bulging with | 
foreign gold, his trunks} 
crammed with the ill-gotten | 
dollars with which the ene- | 
mies of this country (many of 
them Canadians) have loaded 
him. He has come to buy up 
our England, to offer the gold 
of the foreigner in exchange 
for the liberties which our 
forefathers won for us. When 
once that fact is understan- 
ded of the people, is there 
one patriot who will not 
writhe in shame, is thereone 
Englishman, however lowly, 
who will not strike his breast} py ju2, “Nor anv.” Caddie, “ Firnce souser, 1 
and say, “While I have a) pyicw, “Y¥vs pause)—I suuUDDERS WHEN I THINKs OF 
breath to draw, this thing | service.” 





Caddie. ‘‘ Or STUFF, THE MAJor.” 








are aware of one fact. The Dictator is 


With an amazing effrontery charac- 
teristic of him Mr. Repmonp does not 
seek to hide the sources of his ill-got- 
ten gains. He actually publ shes a list 
full of outlandish foreign names, like 
O’Leary and O’Flanagan. How dif- 
ferent from the modesty of our own 
English Tariff Reform League, which 
publishes no balance sheets, although 
——_-—,we know that the familiar 
name, dear to every English- 
man, of Naselheim would 
be found there! 

Luckily there are still some 
Englishmen left who are not 
afraid to stand up to the 
Dictator. Mr. Batrour has 
once again put the case in a 
nutsh."'. He has taken in 
the situation at a glance and 
summed it up in these noble 
words (spoken at Notting- 
= 
“I appeal to every man 
whatever be his tradition or 
position to say that Great 
Britain shall manage the 
affairs of Great Britain.” 

Our hearts beat quicker as 
we read this, and learn that 
the Duke of PortLanp leapt 
to his feet and waved his 
programme. An_ Irishman 
might say that this is pre- 
cisely what his country has 
been asking for—for the last 
twenty years; but that is an 
uncivilised retort such as 
no gentleman would make. 
What Mr. Batrour meant 
is plain: Are we to be bought 
and governed by foreign gold ? 

Gentlemen, you under- 
stand the issue now. The 
saat Tariff question, the Constitu- 
untvensa | tional Question, Land Ques- 

tions, Licensing Questions, 








fo | it | OG Th eee 
among the counties! Tell it out|an amount nearly as much as some of 
among the boroughs! Tell it in the|our Dukes can earn in a whole year! 
public places! Tell it in the public-| He has designs on England! He has 
houses! Zhe Dictator is here with his|come to purchase the Government! 
dollars ! As yet we do not know how the 
Dollars! Not honest British pounds;|money will be divided. The details 
not gay French frances; neither the|are not settled; the exact proportion 
unstable Indian rupee nor the un-/}to be given to the Cabinet, the blood- 
emotional German mark; not doubloons,| money of the junior members of the 
nor sestertii, nor pieces of eight. Had} Ministry, the difference between WepG- 
he come to buy us with Russian|woop Beny’s bribe and the price 
roubles even, our shame had not been | demanded by Earl Beaucnanme for his 
so deep. But it is with dollars that] share in the conspiracy—these matters 
his pockets bulge, with American (and|are of minor importance. We do not 
Canadian) dollars that his portmanteau|even know yet how much will be 
is stuffed. Tell it out among the | allotted to each constituency in Great 
counties, tell it out among the boroughs | Britain in the attempt to purchase the 


Education Questions — all 
these are nothing compared with the 
one great question before the country 
to-day: Are we to be bought by American 
dollars? At other times and other 
elections we have asked you if you 
wished to be ruled by Germany—we 
shall ask you that question again at 
future elections. but for the moment 
Germany sinks into the background. 
|The question to be decided to-day is 
this: 

Do you wish to be ruled by America? 

Gentlemen, I can trust you, as lovers 
of your country (by which I mean 
England, other than Wales, and parts 
| of Scotland), to decide this question in 





'a true and patriotic spirit. A. A, M,. 
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| THE PINK MAN’S BURDEN. 
DIRGE TO A DEAD OWL. Horrible Snobbery at Nottingham. 





**There is no class in all England so aristocratic as the hangers-on 


| * Most woprietors 1 yvadays strictly ‘eserve rese be: if ane r4 4 : . . . 
aoe areas meee ay pee © ei ane of the aristocracy, and Mr. Balfour—an aristocrat to his finger-tips, 


| useful birds.”— Natural History. ] 


although not possessing even a courtesy title —can always command the | 
SILENT, mysterious, on wings of down, homage of an army of hangers-on, the cardinal point of whose potitical | 
AP ~. creed is worship of the aristocracy. | 
A swift, deceptive presence in the cover, “The Daily Chronicle's” Special Correspondent at Nottingham. 
Vaguely irres », soft-breasted, brow . . aps . ; . 
Bj “y f —— 4 . — me se Terrible as the toadyism of this gathering of delegates of 
a a) ia te) € Mi r.aY ep ~~ "ear + . + . . . ‘ . . . 
y = ” “ee pa tag Pe oo reas calgon ,; the National Union of Conservative Associations must | 
yl ace > suns 2 ( 2 trees o% : f ° ° : P ° 
. — a “6 om a ova hg S — ’ appear to all right-thinking persons (every man in the | 
used by > beaters distant sticks a-tapping . a SF j : 
& ae ae oe : , "7 hidd , . tide % ? audience having his eye on some Household appointment | 
‘rom s 1e Se a yea e ( » ¢ . “Sy . Art: ‘ . : 
FUE SOMOS SOQUCELEISE, NIGGER, HOONICS NAUNt, in the next Unionist Ministry), there is something to be } 
Where doubtless you ’d been napping. | 


said for these hangers-on of the aristocracy. After all, let 
jus concede in their favour that the man they were just 
ithen hanging-on to is not strictly an aristocrat, since he 
does not possess “even a courtesy title,” and therefore has 
no claim to the highest place of honour in The Daily 
Chronicle's “ Social and Personal”’ column. 


| Now, all that’s mortal of you, limp and dead, 

Lies where a few pale, floating plumes still fly light ; 
Your little ghost, I like to think, has sped 

To the dim nether world of endless twilight 

| (it paradise for one who loved full well 














The empty dark), those shores forlorn, abhorrent ; 
To sail for ever o’er the asphodel, From a story in The Church Family Newspaper (we 
By Styx’s gloomy torrent! always hide our copy when the ladies come into the room) : 
“Mrs. Fairfi wrofessed a polite interest i e house that had come 
| Meanwhile with hasty hands the mould L’Il heap tok a ee eee ee eee King Obaries's 
Over your warm, uncaring, earthly habit, spaniels and occasionally addressed that petted animal in a kind of 
| Over the pinions that no more may sweep baby talk, listening to his replies with an obviously wandering attention.” 
Upon the unsophisticated rabbit ; Spaniel. “Why don’t you listen? For Heaven's sake 
| Lost to the daylight (which you couldn't brook, don't keep pawing me about like this. Give me air... 
| You loathed that sunrise bore, the dull but good cock),|Oh, all right, go on... What’s for tea? ... I said, 
| None of the guns shall guess that I mistook ‘What's for tea?’ ... Wuat’s ror tea?. . . Mashed 

| 


You for the sweepstakes woodcock. biscuit again—what a life!” 
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POST -IMPRESSIONIST PROBLEMS. 
(A SKETCH AT THE GRAFTON GALLERIES.) 
Timp—Saturday afternoon. Visitors discovered, some 


making irreverent remarks, but the majority conscien- 
tiously endeavouring to understand if not admire works 
which they have been assured by the only people who 
know represent the Apotheosis of French Art, and, 
incidentally, the annihilation of ail previous artistic 
standards. 


Miss Pamela Sleyd (a young Art Student, who has not 
yet “ found herself,’ to Mr. Dryden Prewin, a painter who 
has long since found himself, but has not, as yet, been dis- 
covered by anyone else—as they inspect Manet’s Portrait 
of Mlle. Lemonnier). I like the modelling of the nose, but 
do you know (with some hope of impressing him by her 
anatomical knowledge), I can’t help feeling that her right 
sleeve has no arm inside it. 

Mr. Prewin (languidly), And why should it have? 
Maner, whatever may be said against him, was perhaps 
the first to introduce the principle of eliminating all detail 
that ms not absolutely essential. 

Miss P. S. But isn’t a vight arm an essential detail ? 

Mr. P. Not if it doesn’t happen to appeal to the painter. 
In that case he simply ignores it. 

Miss P. S. I feel that must be right. 
io Maner’s “ Un Bar lolies-Bergére.”) Now this I 
really do like. Those oranges and the still-life on the 
counter are quite marvellously real! It isn’t possible to 
put more truth into bottles than Mayer has into all those, 
is it? 

Mr. Possibly not. And it is just that 
realistic treatment that we Synthesists are in revolt against. 
It is too hopelessly out of date nowadays. We have got 
so far beyond Manet now ! 

Miss PS. (an assimilative young person). 
Perhaps he was just a little early Victorian ! 

Vr. Ellis Dee (a young City man with advanced views 
Art, to Miss Nebula Mistley). You may like this new 
“ o of painting, or you may vot; but I can tell you this : 

’s like the motor-ear, it’s come to stay. You ‘ll see— 
e aaa ‘ll be doing it in a year or two! 

Miss Mistley (dubiously). 1 wonder. A good many people 
don’t seem to see anything in it at all. 


(As they pass on 


auL 


(pained). 


Ah, poor dear! 
er 


On 


Mr. ki. D. No more they did in Turver or WatstLer 
and all those chaps. And look where they are now! 

Miss M. I wish I knew someone who could tell me about 
these pictures ! 

Mr. B.D. (hurt). That’s just what I am doing. Why, 


there are fellows in Johanneshburg—fellows who know, 
know—buying everything they can get hold of. 
simply bounding up. 


you 
And prices 


Miss M. (impressed), Really? Then there must be 
something in it! 
Miss Sleyd (before * Calypso” by M. Maurice Denis). 1 


love that. Ido really! The colour-etfect of those warm 
pink rocks against the green sea is too charming ! 

Mr. Prewin (drily). Much, These attempts to represent 
Nature under a pleasing aspect are unspeakably offensive 
to the eye of all the more advanced Synthesists. 

Miss S. (feeling sorry she spoke). Oh, I quite see that. 
And of course, as Art, a thing like this is simply nowhere ! 

Mrs. Molesey (to Mv. Rumbell Wetheram, an eminent Art 
Critic, before some of M. Gaugoin’s Tahitian studies). Yes, 
Mr. Wetheram, I do feel the rhythm and the emotional 
significance and all that, but I should like to know why 
some of the figures are drawn with such hard black outlines. 

Mr. R. W. Because, my dear lady, Primitive Art makes 
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alms 
at putting a line round a mental conception of the object. 


Mrs. M. I see. And they're Tahitians, too—so interest- 
ing! I must get a book about Tahiti and iead it up. 
(She stops in some stupefaction before a landscape in 


which the foliage is represented by irregular polygons of 
Indian red, chrome-green, salmon- pink, and Prussian-blue, 
edged with ochre rims). Now really, Mr. Wetheram, 
I can’t quite see why he should paint all his trees such 
odd shapes and colours ! 

Mr, kt. W. That, dear Mrs. Molesey, is purely a matter of 
technique, which, let me remind you, is entirely the Artist's 
own affair. The Public has no right whatever to dictate 
to a painter how he should render the “ tree-ness”’ 
a tree. 

Mrs. M. You mean he must be allowed to paint trees as 
he thinks they ought to be ? 

Mr. R. W. Precisely. And Synthesists have passed from 
the complexity of the appearance of things to the geomet- 
rical simplicity which design demands. 

Mrs. M. I see. Then of course it’s all right. 

Miss Platt (a matter-of-fact young woman, to Miss Dobbs, 
another). ** Le Postier.” But why have they given him a 
green beard ? 

Miss Dobbs. Perhaps he’d heen dyeing it just before he 
was taken. (Zhey pass on to a study of a black bottle and 
a chamber candlestick), “ Le Bougeoir!” Faney giving it 
a title like that ! 

Miss Platt (tolerantly). 
something. 


A Wife 


ol 


Oh, well, they had to call it 


(lo her husband, with enthusiasm). Oh, ¢ 


‘ 
2C0T LO, 


how I envy the possessors of these glorious things! Don't 
you ? 
(reorge. Well, not particularly. They may have ‘em for 


all Jeare. But 1 tell you what, Laura, if you’re so keen 


on ’em [ don’t mind giving you one for your birthday 
present. Only mind, you must hang it in your own room. 
Laura, It’s ever so sweet of you, dear—but I can't let 


you be so extravagant. You shall give me that sealskin 
and chinchilla coat I told you about, instead. 

Mr. Askelon Gathborne (a frank Philistine, to Mr. Prewin, 
who has been trying in vain to evade him). No, but I say 
just look at that picture of a donkey there. Why, it’s 
more like a wooden animal than a live one! 

Mr. Prewin. Possibly; but, as the introduction to the 
Catalogue very justly observes, “ A good rocking - horse 
often has more of the true horse about it than an instanta- 
neous photograph of a Derby winner.” 

Mr. . Has it? I should be sorry to back it for 
place, all the same! 

Mr. Prewin. My dear fellow, that’s entirely beside the 
point. But, of course, if you only come here to jeer 

Mr. A. G. Not a bit of it, dear old man. This has 
opened my eyes, I do assure you. I quite see from the 
way all this has caught on that there’s only one set of! 
men whose work is going to count in this country. 

Mr. Prewin. I hardly expected you would say so, but 
you are perfectly right. If English Art is ever to he 
rescued from its present state of utter degradation, it will 
be by us Post-Impressionists. 

Mr. A. G. I wasn’t thinking of you, old fellow. J meant 
those chaps who exhibit on the pavement. But perhaps 
L’m wrong. Some of ’em do seem to have learnt to draw 
a bit! 

|Mr. Prewin is about to reply that, to the Synthesist, 
Drawing is entirely unimportant in solving the problem 
of how the artist may best express his own tempera- 
ment—but decides, on second thoughts, to reserve his 
pearls for @ more appreciative recipient.]} F. A. 
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CIVIL ANSWERS TO CIVIL 
QUESTIONS. 

I.—At THE Dovane, 

Question. Have you anything to de- 
clare ? 

Correct Answer. No trumps. 
Further Question. No trumps ? 
Correct Answer. None whatever. 


Il.—In tHE Drawinc-Room. 
(uestion. Amelia, will you be mine? 
Correct Answer. No. But I will 

marry you, if you like. 


IlJ.—In tHe Srupy. 

QWuestion. May I ask 
what your intentions 
daughter are, Sir? 

Correct Answer. You may. 

Iurther Question. What 
intentions ? 

Correct Answer. 
guesses, 

Further Question. Sir, I demand to 
know. What are your intentions ? 

Correct Answer. 1 haven’t any. 

Further Question. Do you eall your- 
self a gentleman, Sir? 

Correct Answer. I have too high an 
opinion of myself to call myself names. 


LV.— In THE Binviarp-Roon. 
(Juestion. Have you a cigarette on 
you ? 
Correct Answer. I have left my case 
at home, so I am afraid you will have 
to burn one of your own. 


father 


my 


as a 
towards 


are your 


I give you three 


V.—In THE STREET. 

(Juestion. Won't you come round and 
dine with us one of these days ? 

Correct Answer. Yes. Which ? 

VI. 

(Juestion, 
Madam. 

Correct Answe r, N. or M. 


one of these. 


VII.—In Covrr. 

Question. Prisoner at the Bar, how 
say you? Are you guilty or not 
guilty ? 

Correct Answer. That is for you to 
find out. 


Ar THE ENeuiRY OFFICE. 
What 


is your name, 


Strike ont 


VIII.—Ar rar TELEPHONE 
(TrRuNK CALL). 

QWuestion. Are you there ? 

Correct Answer. Your question ad- 
mits of two answers, “ Yes” on the one 
hand, and “No” on the other. It 
largely depends on what exactly you 
mean by “ there.” 

Further Question. Ave you two-three- 
double-six-nine Central, London ? 

Correct Answer. Again it is neces- 
Sary to go into the matter at some 
length. You ask, “Am I two-three- 
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double -six-nine Central, London?” |the third problem that is propounded 


In a way I am, and in another way I} 
am not. I am often addressed by that 
name, but in fact, in so describing my- 
self in the directory, I have, I fear, | 
been guilty of a little harmless decep- | 
tion. I mean, that is not the name 
with which I was presented at my 
christening. My god-parents will, I 
am sure, bear me out in that statement. | 
Their respective addresses are .. . 

Further Question (from the London | 
Exchange). Three minutes is up. Are | 
you done ? . 

Correct Answer, In approaching this, | 


tous... 

Eurther Question 
source). Can't follow you. 
that ? 

Correct Answer. In approaching, I 
say, this, the third problem that is 
propounded to us, precision is equally 
necessary. The word “done” is capa- 
ble of several interpretations, and it is 
essential to your enquiry... [Cut off. 


(from the same 


What ’s 





Poetical decision by editor weary of 
new billiard records: Gray’s Bard. 
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Wife o Belated Foxhunier. “On, 
THROWN AND HURT THE 


Coachman. ** On, NO, 


PERKINS, 
MARE WOULD HAVE 
MuM—A NICE GENTLE 

















CONSOLATION. 


WHAT DO YOU THINK CAN HAVE 
FOUND HER WAY HOME BY NOW?” 
ANIMAL LIKE ’ER WOULD HAVE 





HAPPENED TO Sir 


BROWSED ROUND THE 





Jounx? Surety IF HE'D BEEN 


BODY UNTIL If WAS FOUND.” 








| freely 


Notes and Queries. 

Several correspondents have asked if 
they may call our attention (and we 
give them permission) to our 
comment on a Daily Mail cutting in 
They point out that, | 


| if you count all the sharps and flats| 
(which we should never dream of doing) |¢:smopelitan people who will extend you the 


i to a to that. 


| 


} 


| tion 
] 





{ ( 


there are twelve notes in an octave, 
and they want to know what we have 
We have to say: 

if there are, there oughtn’'t 


1) That, 


| to ed because the whole point of call- 


ing it an octave is thus lost. 

(2) That for the sake of our readers 
in yao where the colour ques- 
is so strong, we were purposely 
ignoring the black notes. 

(3) That, even if we 
always count an octave “ 
(as KIPLING says), 
you thirteen. 


weren't, we 
from C toC” 
and that this gives 


An Electrical Shock. 

From an advertisement of Memphis 
U.S.A.) in The Saturday Et 
Post: 

BRING THE 


‘ening 


Wor.ip To |Memruts is the 


| slogan of the City and it exactly expresses the 


| intense 
jin Memphis. 


| Men's 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





desire of every man, woman and child 


given practical effect by the great 


Club of Memphis, embracing 


5 


1,800 | 


progressive citizens, 
$250,000 Club House . 


| them is @ Jive wire 
It is this bene Aly wide-awake progressive 


glad hand.” 

The italics are ours, but there our 
interest ceases. We do not propose to 
grasp the glad hand of a live wire. 


‘But, whatever the sandwich 
- tess should endeavour to mak¢ 
of herself.’ Daily Chronicle. 
There is, however, a right way and a 
wrong way of doing this, and the 
thumb-mark way is the wrong one. 


used, the 


The Prophetic Eye. 
‘IMPERIAL 
A Great 


PROBABI 


Durovar 
SOLEMNITY. 

E PRrocramMME. 
Witness.” 
The Daily Tel 


By an Eye 


qr tpi 7 


it distinctive | 


Busi ness | 
For 





| 


' 


yesterday 
This sentiment is backed up and | Church.” 


| pointinents as 


‘The Mayor and Corporation of Penzance 


attended service at St. John’s 


some reason unknown to us (it is 


They occupy their own | really no business of ours at all) The 
Every man of | Western Morning News heads this 


‘‘ PENANCE,” 





**Mr. Winston Churchill does not propose at 
present to fill up the second of the two ap- 
Labour Adviser to the Home 
Ottice, the first of which has been accepted by 
Mr. D. J. Shackleton, M.P. 

The Home Secretary wishes it to be known 
that he does not propose at present to fill up 
the second of the two appointments as Labour 
Adviser to the Home Office, the first of which 
has been accepted by Mr. Shackleton.” 

—Lei 
Well, that’s all 


known. 


right. Now, it és 


Before the end 
twill have ceased to 


‘The Press Association says : 
of ne xt we tn Rees present 
— J vol } Mra 


exist 


~eroiitionn like this de pend for their 
effect entirely upon the way they are 
said. In the mouth of a practised 
raconteur like the Press Association 
they appear extremely pointed. 





ster Daily Mercury. | 
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PARDONABLE CURIOSITY. 


Lorp Crewe. “THIS, I THINK, IS THE INSTRUMENT YOU WERE ENQUIRING ABOUT?” 
Lorp Lanspowns (on his way to trial). “THANKS. I THOUGHT I’D JUST LIKE TO GLANCE AT IT.” 
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|Harpie Don’t Keir for some of the 
impulses and observances common 
in certain grades of social and public 
life; but he does greatly ‘ keir’ for an 
opportunity of advertising himself. 


| ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
| EXTRACTED FROM THE DiAry or Toby, M.P. 
| 


House of Commons, Tuesday, Nov. 15. 


Something sublime about affectation | Here was one fashioned with lavish 
of indifference assumed by House of;hand. He seized it by the hair, as 


Commons at critical epochs. Reas-|the French say. Proceeded to cross- 
sembled to-day amid intense public examine SecreTARY OF STATE FOR WAR 
interest, testified to by unwonted | with respect to despatch of troops to 


crowd at gates of Palace Yard watch- 
ing arrival of Members, arbiters of des- 
tinies of the Empire. When SPEAKER 
took the Chair every seat on floor was 
occupied. Late comers overflowed 
into side galleries. 'The menaced Peers 
were in the dock—I mean the Gallery 
j over the Clock. Behind them serried 
rows of Strangers. To their 
right a line of Foreign Minis- 
ters and other distinguished 
personages. Buzz of eager 
conversation filled the 
Chamber. 

The Conference had broken 
up, admitting failure. There 
had been going and coming 
between Downing Street and 
Sandringham. What did it 
portend? Immediate dis- 
solution, or further parley- 
ing with Peers over the Veto 
Resolutions? Members 
crowded to Westminster to 
hear the promised answer to 
| portentous question. All the 
world listened at the door, 

And what do you suppose 
vas the business the House 
| straightway took in hand 
and proceeded to deal with in 
deliberate, prosaic fashion as 
if the political crisis everyone 
wastalking about had its local 
habitation in the — planet 
Saturn? Why, it was con- 
sileration of Gas Companies 
(Standard Burner) (No. 1) 


Bill, a measure which seems to have | 


protect life and property in disturbed 
colliery districts of South Wales. Nine 


times he rose to reiterate in slightly 
varied form enquiry already answered | 
with Napoleonic curtness modified by 
Haldanean courtesy. 

House looked on with ill-disguised 
impatience at surprising clemency of 


@arRioriSM 





JACK-IN-THE 


sox REES. 





Lot.) Sir J. D. Rees.) 


the SPEAKER. 


escaped ruthless hand of the Lords | of procedure strictly limit number and 
and reached the Commons intact.|range of Supplementary Questions. 


Anyhow there it lay upon the Table, | And here was Kerr Harvie having his 
With intimation that it had come on | fling unrestrained and unrebuked. 
from the other House. What it was| Too much forJAck-1N-THE-Box REEs. 
all about only nine Members, including|Is accustomed to keep watchful eye 
the CHarRMAN oF Ways AND MEANs,| over irregularities at Question time. 
had slightest idea. Of these, eight| Now, with that unexpectedness that 
filled five folios of the Orders of the} suggests the mechanical toy, he leaped 
Day with notices of motion referring | to his feet and submitted point of Order, 
to it. designed to put down Kerr Harpir. 
Thus it came to pass that, whilst the 
thronged House curbed its impatience, 
the Gas Companies (Standard: Burner) 
(No. 1) Bill was understood to be dimly 
threading its way to the Statute Book. “With great respect, Mr. SPEAKER,” 
This disposed of, surely we should|he said, “ I venture to think——” 
have eagerly expected statement. Not | “The views of hon. Members,” 
® bit of it, as Don’r Kerr Harpie|terrupted the Speaker icily, “do not 
said to himself. May be true that | concern me.” 


ee 


SPEAKER interrupted. 


so suddenly. 












(Always a delightful counter-irritant to the Precious-Li 


The letter and the spirit | 


“That is not a point of order,” the| 


JACK-IN-THE-Box not to be shut up! 


in-| 


| Then there was heard something 
resembling the click of a closing box. 
| Members, looking towards spot where 
Rees lately stood, found he had dis- 
appeared. 

Up again presently. This time cer- 
tainly scored. To Icng list of interro- 
gations addressed to urbanely smiling 
Naroteon B. Hanpane, Don’? Keir 
HARDIE, commencing new column of 
advertisement, propounded long, argu- 
mentative conundrum addressed to 
WixsomME Winston. Came once more 
whirring sound from second bench 
below Gangway. JAck -1N- THE - Box 
|ReEes out again, fearlessly fronting 
the Chair. Distantly alluding to him- 
self as “the hon. Member for Mont- 

gomery ” he asked whether 

Kem HArpin’s views ex- 

| pressed in short speech put 

in form of Question were 

more in order than those that 

earlier brought upon himself 

rebuke from the Chair? 

General cheer approved point 

of enquiry. SPEAKER did not 
reply. 

At last to business. Prime 
MinisTerR significantly ab- 
sent. Understood to be in 
further conference with Ts 
MAJESTY on momentous 
issue at stake. In his ab- 
sence CHANCELLOR OF Ex- 
CHEQUER, in halting accents, 
with timid manner unfa- 
miliar at Limehouse, ex- 
plained that eagerly expected 
statement would not be made 
to-day, nor even to-morrow. 
On Thursday it should be 
forthcoming from lips of 
Premier. Turned out that 
Prince ARTHUR engaged in 
country on that day. Finally 
settled that full disclosure 
shall be made on Friday. 

“ dbsit omen!” murmured the Mrem- 
BER FOR Sark, under whose complex 


ttle-Empire 


i 


character lurks a stratum of super- 
stition. 
Business done.—Gas Companies 


(Standard Burner) (No. 1) Bill read a 
third time. 

House of Lords, Wednesday. 
Mufiled, presumably interesting, con- 
versation going forward through hour- 
and-a-half. To those whom duty calls to 
attend Debate in the Lords, the Cham- 
ber familiar as the sepulchre of speech. 
This afternoon, interest in proceedings 
abnormally acute, entombment more 
than usually complete. LANSDOWNE as 
a rule successful in making himself 
heard. In the eyrie over the Bar where 
Commoners are, as they say in police- 
court reports, ‘accommodated with a 
seat,” only by painfully intense listening 
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could the drift of his remarks be guessed Lord Crewe. 1s Ot... 5 Bike afl 
it. Rosesery is another of the few other Bills our position was 
Peers who can be heard in the Gallery. we were willing ... er... no 
Ile also collapsed. Contemplation of amendments.” 

srowing iniquity of the Government, Happily one gleam of light shone 
to the Empire,' through the mirk. On Orders of Day 
uffected not only his spirits but his appeared Resolution in name of Lord 
| voice. LANSDOWNE inviting Government forth- 
| As for Crewe, barely audible at the with to submit their Veto Bill. Putting 
best of times, he was excruciating. | this and that together, closely following 
What made it worse for lookers-on eloquent movement of Crewe’s hands 
from the Gallery was the aggravation and arms, gathered that request was 
| of his manner. One could guess from conceded. Anyfiow, nodivision. Noble 
| the action of his hands, the gleam of Lords congregating in Lobby haggardly 
| wenius on his countenance, 
that he was making an elo- 
quent, probably a convincing 
speech, of which only here 
and there was caught firag- 
ment of a sentence. 

Climax reached at close of 
Crewe’'s reply to what was 
understood to have been 
L,ANSDOWNE'S speech. Rosr- 
BERY, quitting Cross Bench, 
stood at Table facing Minis- 
tors. I made verbatim note 
| of what followed as far as it 

was heard from Gallery 
| where Commons clustered, 
and transcribe it for infor- 
mation of posterity, who will 
like to know how debate is 
carried on in House of Lords. 

Lord Rosebery. "oe Se 
and second reading .. . oppor- 
tunity to-day ... printed?” 

Up gat Crewe, anxious 
above all things to convey 
information. His play with 
his hat was, in absence of 
articulation, illuminating. 
Clutched it from his head 
with evident intention of 
| demolishing hostile querist. 

\s, holding it in hand, he 
| advanced to Table, tenderer 
| thoughts filled his mind. 
| Proper sense of fealty to a 

father-in-law seized him. By 
| time he reached the Table 

his nature so softened that 
he quite gently deposited, brim upper- | compared notes as to what they thought 
most, what a moment earlier had|they had here and there caught of pur- 
heen a really truculent hat. Then,|port of two speeches and one cross- 





increasing danger 








in the Gallery! 


in courteous accent, he made full] examination. 
| reply. Business done.—Generally under- 
| Lord Crewe. “. .. er... in this! stood that Veto Bill was read first time. 
matter Monday next er ...| House of Commons, L’'riday.—Domi- 
| | confess | to everyone in the | nance of the unexpected kept up to 
| Ifouse ... er in any other case} last. Prevailed even in detail of Ques- 


5 | tions. Through the session Ministers 
Lord Rosebery. ss a 
of course . 
... next week?” 


slippery work 
. am I to understand 


enjoy on Fridays immunity from 
interrogation. To-day, the House 
thronged to fullest capacity with 
Lord Crewe (emphatically). “ Yes.” |audience eager to know what the 
Lord Rosebery, “Then may I ask| Premter had to announce on political 
are we to 
Government ?” 


. » propositions of the | crisis, an interval of a full hour was occu- 
| pied with questions put and answered 





Persuasive, deprecatory, lucid, charming to look at—but inaudible 


amid murmur of conversation along 
tive benches. 

Another surprise was the excessive 
tameness of the proceedings. Here 
was climax of situation whose growth 
had occupied men’s minds for a full fort- 
night. feasonable to look for scene 
of seething excitement, passion finding 
outlet in bursts of cheers and counter- 
cheering. That the impulse was there 
was testified to by the ringing cheer 
from Opposition that greeted entrance 
of Prince Artaur, a demonstration 
lustily responded to from Ministerial 
side when, five . minutes 
later, the Premier entered 
from behind the Speaker's 
chair. 

Kividently there was plenty 
of gunpowder strewn about 
the floor. A match care- 
lessly or designedly dropped 
would -lead to explosion 
shaking the roof. 

At the outset the artful 
PreMIER sprinkled cold water 
over the gunpowder. He 
was solely concerned in 
getting business through. 
Fireworks we might, if we 
pleased, have in another place 
on another occasion. Strik- 
ing a conversational note, 
avoiding incitement to party 
feeling, in the space of 
twenty minutes—one-third of 
the time wasted on Ques- 
tions—he announced that 
dissolution will be decreed on 
Monday the 28th. In the 
meantime business of ses- 
sion will be quietly wound up. 

“A master of precise 
statement,” Prince ArTuur 
hailed the Premrer, and 
taking time and tune from 
him delivered equally brief 
speech, also free from appeal 
to party passion. 

It was not magnificent 
but it avoided futile fury and 
consequent waste of time. 

Business - Dissolution an- 
nounced, 


done. 








**So the Asquithian coup de inain fails in the 
nerveless arm of the Prime Minister, and the 
bottom falls out of the overflowing cup.” 

Pall Mall Gavtte. 
Horrible thought! Can the 
have translated “ coup” by “ cup’ 


writer 
9 
‘Two hundred inmates of the Belfast County 
Gaol enjoyed a variety entertainment on Satur- 
day, and listened to organ solos played hy the 
prison governor.” —Manchester Evening News. 
It is a nice distinction, and we appre- 
ciate the tact with which it is made. 
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Small Boy (to High Priest of siately equipage). 
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“Drive ox nome, Aucustus. I sHaAti WALK tf” 








RHYMES FOR RATS. 

[A lament suggested by the old rural super- 
stition that rats could be rhymed to death. ] 
Wuen I despondently review 

The way the modern poet’s trade 
Yields profits barely equal to 

The takings of a tweeny maid, 

[ sigh for those attractive times 
When rats were massacred with rhymes, 


For then, when ravage in his rick 
Had set the farmer swearing hard, 
His friends would tell him: “Send 
round quick 
For Robinson, the gifted bard, 
Who boasts « pretty talent that 's 
As good as sudden death to rats.’ 


And straightway he would summon 
me, 
Acting upon this timely tip, 
- hes me try what poetry 
Could do to give the beggars gip. 
“ Dead for a ducat,” I would shout, 
And he would dole the ducat out. 


But even vermin treat to- day 
All music with a cold negle ct, 
And Browyina’s friend might pipe 
aw ay 
(Like billyo) without effect. 
When man is fighting rats, no more 
The minstrel boy goes to the war. 








has been lighting the fire with them— 
|she's Irish, you know!” or “ The boys 
ihad a paper-chase yesterday and the 
winter evenings unless they play cards, and the little rascals used all our squeezers = 
result is that the non-card-players retire early, | how droll of them!” or “ My husband's 
having nothing better to do.”—Daily Mail.) |aunt, you know, she’s very strict— 
Poor ladies, you must be helped;| quite an Anabaptist I call her!—she 
or else you must give up asking non-|hates cards, so that I'm afraid she 
gambling visitors to your house at all. destroyed them. She left only this 
One way to keep these unreasonable} morning.” Say something like tis, 
guests up is to make their bedrooms] gaily and humorously, and then sug- 
extremely uncomfortable. Forget to | gest your alternative attraction, what- 
put hot water in their bottles; for lever it is—Spillikins, or Squails, or 
nothing is more depressing than a cold! Consequences, or Charades. 
water-boitle. Let their fires out, or! But if all these devices fail and you 
don’t have them laid at all. Leave; are driven back on the conclusion that 
the windows open. Shut the dog or} most of your friends actually do come 
cat up in the room. to stay with you for the sake of Bridge, 
That is one way. Another way is; why then you must sacrifice those who 
to have dinners later and later, so that|don’t. Nothing is so uncomfortable as 
there is no time for cards for any one. | to have friends who hate gambling. 
Don’t sit down till ten and then serve! Don’t ask them any more. Perhaps 
slowly,so that the table is not finally left | this is simplest, 
till midnight. This will break up the) 
evening very pleasantly, and no one is} “When butter is not worked properly, or is 
likely to want to sit up much later. | had!y made up, its colour is cften streaky and 
Another way is to find you are out} the Havour impaired, Butter should ne.er be 
1 | dragged along the bed of the worker, as this is 
of cards. “Of course you'd like Bridge, |. oon. means of de racting from the quality of 
wouldn't you?” you can say quite | the finished article.’ 
naturally (practise this before a phono- The Farmer and Stockbree ler, 
grapl.), “but unfortunately I can’t put; If we must have our bed tampered 
my hand on our packs. We have such | with we certainly prefer the ordinary 
lots, but I’m afraid one of our new maids! apple-pie. 


HINTS TO HOSTESSES. 


[‘‘ Hostesses often complain that they do not 
know how to entertain their guests in the long 
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THE VAGABOND. 
(Concluted.) 

So, moving on where his fancy listed, 
He came to a street that turned and twisted ; 
And there by a shop-front dimly lighted 
He suddenly stopped as though affrighted, 
Stopped and stared with his deep gaze centred 
On something seen, like a dream’s illusion, 
Through the streaming glass, mid the queer confusion 
Of objects littered on shelf and floor, 
And about the counter and by the door— 
And then with his lips set tight he entered. 


There were rusty daggers and battered breastplates, 
And jugs of pewter and carved oak cases, 

Ard china monsters with hideous faces, 

And cracked old plates that had once been best plates, 
And neédle-covers and such old-wivery ; 

Wonderful chess-men made from ivory ; 

Cut-glass bottles.for wines and brandies, 

Sticks once flourished by bucks and dandies ; 

Deep old glasses they drank enough in, 

And golden boxes they took their snuff in ; 

Rings that flashed on a gallant’s knuckles, 

Seals and lockets and shining buckles ; 

Watches sadly in need of menders, 

Blackened firedogs and dinted fenders ; 

Prints and pictures and quaint knick-knackery, 
Rare old silver and mere gimcrackery— 

Such was the shop, and in its middle 

Stood an old man holding a dusty fiddle. 


The Vagabond bowed and the old man bowed, 
And then the Vagabond spoke aloud. 
“Sir,” he said, “‘ we are two of a trade, 
Bach for the other planned and made, 
And so we shall come to a fair agreement, 
Since | am for you and you ’re for me meant. 
And I, having travelled hither from far, gain 
You yourself as my life’s best bargain. 

But I am one 

Who chaffers for fun, 
Who when he perceives such stores of beauty 
Outspread conceives it to be his duty 
To buy of his visit a slight memento: 
Some curious gem of the quattrocento, 
Or something equally rare and priceless, 
Though its outward fashions perhaps entice less : 
A Sultan’s slipper, a Bishop’s mitre, 
Or the helmet owned by a Roundhead fighter, 
Or an old buff coat by the years worn thin, 
Or—what do you say to the violin ? 
L’ll wager you’ve many, so you can’t miss one, 
And I—well I have a mind for this one, 
This which was made, as you must know, 
Three hundred years and a year ago 
By one who dwelt in Cremona city 
For me—but I lost it, more ’s the pity, 
Sixty years back in a wild disorder 
That flamed to a fight on the Afghan border ; 
And, whatever it costs, I am bound to win it, 
For I left the half of my full soul in it.” 


And now as he spoke his eyes began 
To shiver the heart of the grey old man; 
And the old man stuttered, 
And “ Sir,” he muttered, 
“The words you speak are the merest riddle, 
But—five pounds down, and you own the fiddle! 








And I'll choose for your hand, while the pounds you 
dole out, 
A bow with which you may pick that soul out.” 


So said so done, and our friend again 
Was out in the raging wind and rain. 
Swift through the twisting strcet he passed 
And came to the Market Square at last, 

And climbed and stood 

On a block of wood 
Where a pent-house, leant to a wall, gave shelter 
From the brunt of the blizzard’s helter-skelter, 
And, waving his bow, he cried, “ Ahoy! 
Now steady your hearts for an hour of joy!” 
And so to his cheek and jutting chin 
Straight he fitted the violin, 
And, rounding his arm in a movement gay, 
Touched the strings and began to play. 


There hasn’t been heard since the world spun round 
Such a marvellous blend of thrilling sound. 
It streamed, it flamed, it rippled and blazed, 
And. now it reproached and now it praised, 
And the liquid notes of it wove a scheme 
That was one-half life and one-half a dream. 
And again it scaled in a rush of fire 

The glittering peaks of high desire ; 

Now, foiled and shattered, it rose again 

And plucked at the souls and hearts of men; 
And still as it rose the sleet came down 

In the Market Square of Danbury town. 


And now from hundreds of opened doors, 
With quiet paces 
And happy faces, 
In ones and twos and threes and fours, 
A crowd pressed out to the Market Square 
And stood in the storm and listened there. 


And, oh, with what a solemn tender strain 
The long-drawn music eased their hearts of pain ; 
And gave them visions of divine content ; 
Green fields and happy valleys tar away, 
And rippling streams and sunshine and the scent 
Of bursting buds and flowers that come in May. 
And one spoke in a rapt and gentle voice, 
And bade his friends rejoice, 
‘‘For now,” he said, “I see, 1 see once more 
My little lass upon a pleasant shore 
Standing, as long ago she used to stand, 
And beckoning to me with her dimpled hand. 
As in the vanished years, 
So I behold her and forget my tears.’ 
And each one had his private joy, his own, 
All the old happy things he once had known, 
Renewed and from the prisoning past set free, 
And mixed with hope and happy things to be. 


So for a magic hour the musie gushed, 

Then faded to a close, and all was hushed, 

And the tranced people woke and looked about, 

And fell to wondering what had brought them out 

On such a night of wind and piercing sleet, 

Exposed with hatless heads and thin-shod feet. 

Something, they knew, had chased their heavy sadness, 
And for the years to come they still may keep, 

As from a morning sleep, 

Some broken gleam of half-remembered gladness. 

But the wild fiddler on his feet of flame 

Vanished and went the secret way he came. 
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Lady (wanting some wallflowers for bedding out). ‘‘ HAVE you ANY ‘ BLEEDING WARRIORS’ 
New Assistant (inexperienced in floral nomenclature). ‘‘ WELL, MA’AM, OUR FOREMAN HAS TWO BOYS IN THE SCOUTS.” 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


I suppose that what Miss S. MacnauGcutan doesn’t 
know about Scotch country life isn’t worth knowing, or at | 
least making a book about. Her latest story, The Andersons | 
(Murray), is just as good as those that have gone before; 
and there are many people who will recognize this for 
very high praise indeed. Though I have just finished 
reading it with a great deal of pleasure, I doubt if I could 
tell you accurately what The Andersons is about, except 
that it is about the Andersons—and they are a family to} 
whom nothing very out-of-the-way happens, from one end | 
of the book to the other. In fact, when, about halfway 
through, they moved ‘rom Clydebank to Kensington, and 
appeared anxious to involve themselves in the complications | 
of an ordinary novel, I was quite sorry. Because, frankly, | 
I do not think “plot” is Miss Macnauauran’s strong 
point, and, indeed, the episode of Maygie and the cheque 
struck me as so artificial as to be silly, and certainly quite | 
out of place. I like the Andersons ever so much better | 
when they are content to remain just ordinary and human | 
types, and to reveal themselves as such, through the art of 











\ideal mght-rider. 


that matter of the cheque-heroics); and the practical 
Flora—all these hold the attention as only living characters 
can. For these alone the book is excellently worth 
buying. And the storm that ends it is a quite tremendous 
piece of descriptive writing; I know of no wind in fiction 
(except perhaps the one in Ravenshoe) that has left me 


feeling so buffeted and breathless. 


If I am to have my highwayman endowed with most of 
the Christian virtues, and only indulging his besetting 
foible at the expense of unrighteous attorneys and the like, 
I think I prefer the author to go the whole hog, and make 
him marry the heroine at the end. Take, for instance, 
Jemmi; Abercraw (METHUEN), who is Mr. BerNarpD CaPEs’s 
Most of his escapades were undertaken 
in a spiric of pure frolic humour; he never had to shoot a 
man (because people knew he could hit bats on the wing), 
and when, from want of funds and in the hope of securing 
some hidden treasure, he was led to impersonate the 
Young Pretender, thus imposing on those ardent Jacobites 
Lady Drummond and her charming niece, he backed out 
as soon as he discovered that the girl’s honour was in 
danger of being compromised. Finally he saved this 
young lady's life and that of her more respectable but not 








Miss MAcCNAUGHTAN, and with that exceedingly dry humour | nearly so attractive suitor, Lord Denville. And for all this 
of which she alone of women appears to know the secret. | virtue and gallantry how does Mr. Bernarp Carrs reward 
Old Mathew Anderson, the shipbuilder; Beatrice, with her|him? Why, with a dastardly shot in the back .on 
art-jargon and general futility; Maggie herself (except in|page 303. it is enough to make one despair of living a 
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noble life. For the rest there is some very pretty writing 
in this novel, and the author has managed his final and 
most thrilling situation with extreme skill; also he has 
introduced a couple of delightfully villainous desperadoes 
as a foil to the stainless chivalry of his young gentleman 
of the road. But why not have made Jemmy Abercraw a 
duke in disguise? And he could easily have built a 
hospital or a free library to atone for the trifling errors of 
his past. 

[ am come regretfully to the conclusion that Mr. Hinatre 
Bettoc, M.P., is not helping us as he should. All is not 


well with England; yet, while there are Englishmen called | 
BeLLoc to point the way, should we not be able to escape | 
from the mire? That Prime Ministers and Leaders of the | 


Opposition are dishonest and incompetent fools (not, it 
may be, having enjoyed the advantages which you and 
[ have enjoyed); that the two front Benches maintain 
« Portuguese indiffer- - ~--— : - 

ence as to which shall 


City clerks and working-men, 
These inspire his current pen ; 
You will find them, in the main, 
Good companions for the train. 


Sometimes a pathetic note 

Checks the smile—I'd like to quote 
Had I space, but must refrain ; 
Wait and read it in the train. 


Hopper, aided by his chum, 
SrouGcuton, brings it out. The sum? 
Just a florin; so the twain 

Cater cheaply for the train. 





Since Marte Basukirtserr published her Journal | 
jhave not read anything more illuminative of the complex 
character of woman than Mrs. T. P. O'Connor's book, 
published by Metnuen. J Myself, she calls it, with 
characteristic frank- 
ness. Whilst it inciden- 








he in power, so long as 
the salaried posts are 
divided equally bet ween 
their friends; that 
Ministers are ruled by 
their wives and their 
wives by fat foreigners 


tally deals with many 
well-known people with 
whom she has made 
acquaintance, it is of 
herself chiefly, to a 
‘certain extent uncon- 
sciously,that she writes. 








who pose as English- 
men—all this we have 
known and regretted 
for years. But we have 
thanked Heaven that, 
remote from the crowd 
of fat foreigners who 
Englishmen, 
there has stood one 
hones! \nglo-Saxon to 
whom we might look 
for the way out: “ A 
Brenxioc for England!” 
has been our cry. Alas! 
Mr. Hinatrn Brwwoc, 





pose as 








| 
| Porr insisted that the 
| proper study of man- 
‘kind is man. He did 
jnot live to know Mrs. 
'O’Connor. Born in 
'Texas, she brings to 
ithe harder nature of 
‘more Northern _lati- 
tudes an unfamiliar fire. 
She was nurtured in the 
luxury of a Southern 
home “ befo’ the wah,” 
but circumstances 
threw her in early life 
upon her ownresources. 











M.P., has not re- 
sponded as we had 
hoped. Once again, in 
Pongo and the Bull (Consvanue), he dwells lovingly 
upon the disease, rather than indicates the remedy. He 
shows us no contrast between sincerity and insincerity ; 
he pictures for us no honest Hercules M.P. struggling 
with the Westminster stables. Perhaps, you think to 
yourself in a moment of unrelieved gloom, there 7s no 
honest M.P. \h, but we know that there is one 
und he is not giving us the help that we expect from an 
[inglishman. 

In your study you devour 

NIgerTzZscHe, KANT and SCHOPENHAUCER : 

Something in a lighter vein 

Suits your fancy in the train. 


Mr. RipGe (Perr Rivae) and | 
Recommend that you should buy 
Light Refreshment. Don't absiain, 
But consume it in the train. 


Go for RupGe’s food and shun 
Sandwiches and penny bun; 
Ripae’s food will give your brain 
Kase and comfort in the train. 





The Eyoist. “ WAITER, TAKE THIS G 
rHE BAND! 


Gifted, strenuous, not 
afraid of hard work, 
—— she began her struggle 
for a livelihood in New York journalism, and in 
moderate measure succeeded. She never failed to get 
what she wanted by reason of undue shyness in asking 
for it. Desiring a modest appointment in a Government 
office, she did not potter round head clerks or even Under 
Secretaries. She went straight to the President of the 
United States, and talked taciturn General Grant into 
giving her what she wanted. Not the least interesting 
chapters of a book which deals principally with life in 
London are the earlier ones devoted to pictures of her up- 
bringing on a Texan plantation. They throw vivid light 
on a domesticity that has for ever passed away. 


ENTLEMAN’s sour AWAY. IL CAN'T HEAR 


*Pearing that they may spread plague, large numbers of rats are 
being shot or poisoned in the Dunmow (Essex) district.’ 
aD asty Chronicle, 
This is most public-spirited of our dumb friends. Few 
humans could rise to these heights of self-sacrifice. 
The wide air of the world was theirs to lecathe. but they breathed 
it only in short pants.”—Harpers Magaxine. 


‘You can’t do that nowadays, people are so strict. 
































